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not profitable to the peasants. Other cultivation suffered
in consequence. The wages from indigo cultivation
were nominal. Occasionally the peasants rebelled against
this compulsion but all such risings had been severely
crushed.
With the coming on the market of synthetic dyes the
cultivation of indigo became almost valueless. The
planters closed down their factories, for they had suf-
fered heavy losses. They now attempted to shift these
losses onto the peasant by compelling him to execute
a new lease, the terms of which were inequitable. The
planters wanted a compulsory enhancement of the peas-
ant's rent at a time when cultivation was valueless. The
peasants protested, but the interests of the planters were
so well protected by the government that the peasants
could not seek any judicial remedy. The planters were
in a position to damage the property and the person of
the peasant. The law was unwilling to intervene.
Gandhi was at that time a newcomer to the Congress.
He was feeling his way in India after his early experi-
ments with satyagraha in South Africa. Because of the
similarity of the complaint of the Champaran peasants
to that of the indentured laborers of South Africa,
Gandhi volunteered to go there and report on the affair
to the Congress.
Before going to Champaran, Gandhi had intended
to stay there a day or two and view the situation. He
had included Champaran in a tour of the east of India
which embraced Calcutta, Patna and other places.
When he got as near to it as Patna, he realized that
the work in Champaran "might take even two years."
He was prepared, if necesary, to give it that time.
He collected his co-workers around him and set out
towards Champaran. His reception at the hands of the